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n Then he hath wrong d himſelf ; if he be free, 

r Why then my taxing, like a wild-gooſe, flies 
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Editors of Newspapers, 


 GenTLEMEN, 


As your works are now, of all others, moſt 
generally read, it is highly proper that they ſhould 
be worthy of ſuch univerſal attention ; and as ſome 
of you, notwithſtanding your brilliant talents 
and fertile imaginations, may not be fully 
acquainted with the myſteries of our profeſſion, 


permit a brother Editor to impart to you the 


fruits of his experience, 

In the preſent ſtate of political furor, when no 
one can ſtand neuter; when all deſcriptions of 
men, from the peer to the ſhoe-black, feel it 
their duty to give their advice as to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom; when even the women, 
whoſe newſpaper reading was heretofore confined 
to the liſts and accounts of marriages, deaths, 
divorces, fires, murders, and executions, are now 
_ eager to obſerve the progreſs of the revolutions 


of empires; a newſpaper ſtrictly impartial 
S » would 
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would not find readers; a circumſtance of which 
Editors in general ſeem to be fully aware. It is 
therefore neceſſary to take a ſide; and in doing ſo, 
I truſt you have too much good ſenſe to be ſwayed 
by your feelings, or your judgment; by your ſenti- 
ments of loyalty, on the one hand, or patriotiſm 
on the other; your admiration of the conſtitu- 
tional meaſures of Mr. Prrr, or of the virtues 
and talents of Mr. Fox :—no ; your ſole conſide- 
ration muſt be, your ſuperior expectations from 
the one or other party —* eft toujours le veritable 
Amphytrion, qui donne a diner.“ 

If you ſhould not have had the good fortune to 
be bought by either party, it may not be amiſs 
to maintain, what may be properly termed an 
armed neutrality—that is to ſay, an apparent impar- 

tiality, 


u 
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The following account of the political complexion of the 


Engliſh Journals, which appeared in the French Magaſin 


Encyclopedique of 1ſt Germinal, 7th year, (2 1ſt March, 1799) 
will make you ſmile. 

% The Morning Chronicl: has loſt much of its oppoſition 
point, ſince the impriſonment of its principal Editor, PER R. 
The Telegraph, the Gazeteer, the Morning Poft, and the Courier, 
are alſo ſtrongly in the intereſt of the antiminiſterial party ; the 
laſt of theſe is quite violent; and the ſcandalous Journal of the 
Miniſter, which its author takes the trouble of directing, is 
conſidered often not very authentic. The Miniſtry have ſtaunch 
ſupporters in the Morning Herald, the 7Zimes; and above all, the 
St. James's Chronicle, commonly called the Oli Woman. The 
Star and the Oracle are commendable for their impartiality ; 
and the parliamentary debates, as well as the news, are in theſe 
given with the leaſt diſtortion.” | | 


E 
tiality, under cover of which you may exerciſe 
your ſatire, and your wit, if you poſſeſs any, 
againſt both ſides. This will let them know what 
you have in your power, and may induce them to 
reflect, whether it be more adviſable to have you 
for a friend or an opponent. It is the true way 
of ſetting yourſelf up to auction to the higheſt 
bidder, and it is a plan which I have known moſt 
ſucceſsfully carried into execution. In the mean 
time, as you have thus an opportunity of grati- 
fying all parties, by attacking their opponents, 


your journal may have a more extenſive circula- 


tion, than if you confined your ſeveritics to one 
deſcription of perſons. Nor need you in this 
caſe be afraid of giving offence to the connec- 
tions of the characters you ſatirize, as you have 
always an opportunity of retorting in the next 
paper ; and befides you may be paid for doing ſo. 

However, with due deference, I beg leave to 
ſuggeſt a material improvement upon this plan; 
namely, to devote particular parts of your paper 
to the different parties: the ſecond page, for 
inſtance, to badger the Miniſter, and the third 
page to defend his meaſures, and vent your ſcur- 


rility againſt the Oppoſition. This ſcheme has ſo 


many obvious advantages, that it would be an 
inſult to your underſtandings to enlarge upon it. 
At all events, whatever fide you eſpouſe, it may 
be attended with good effects, occaſionally, and as 


it were by accident, to let ſlip ſomething againſt 
your 


. 


your own party. Among the many advantages 
attendant upon this practice, I ſhall juſt hint at 
the opening it leaves you to turn about, when it 
may be conducive to your intereſt, and the imme- 
diate ſatisfaction of /eme/imes ſpeaking accord- 
ing to your conſcience. 

Priority of intelligence being the firſt recom- 
mendation to a newſpaper, every means, every 
art, muſt be uſed to attain it. It is generally 
believed, that we Editors are connected with 
men high in office, from whom, and by an exten- 
ſive correſpondence in foreign parts, we are ena- 
bled to inform the public of the meaſures of 
government, the ſecrets of the different cabinets 
of Europe, and, in a word, of every thing that is 
acting in the great theatre of the world, both 
behind the ſcenes and before the curtain. It is | 
unneceſſary to tell you, that this is a miſtaken 
notion ; that our foreign correſpondence is in a 
great meaſure ĩimaginary - ſomewhat upon a par 
with that of the Political Steward, in Ko/zebue*s 

. Stranger—and, that if we were even acquainted 
with perſons holding offices of ſtate, theſe men 
are not ſo communicative, even to the Editors of 
their own journals, unleſs occaſionally when it is 
neceſſary to propagate a particular article of intel- 
ligence ; and even then it does not always follow 
that 1t is authentic. 

Our ſources of information, Gentlemen, are 
very different. Although we have no communi- 

cation 
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cation with the great men themſelves, their ſer- 
vants are not altogether inacceſſible. Perſons in 
office will mention to a friend at table, what they 
would not communicate to the Editor of a news- 
paper. Every ſuch information, every hint is 
catched at by our friends in waiting; and although 
they may not be permitted to be preſent during 
pri vate converſations, yet there are ſuch conve- 
niencies as key-holes; and it is eaſy to make 
excuſes for coming into the dining room: in 
ſhort, “ walls have ears.“ 

There are alſo ſuch perſons as under-clerks, 
meſſengers and porters in the different offices, 
who can glean intelligence in the ſame way, and 
by other means which ir is not difficult to con- 
ceive. Beſides, all this deſcription of people 
become practical phyſiognomiſts, and can trans- 
late the plumpneſs or length of a Miniſter's face, 
the. openneſs or gloom of his brow, into good or 
bad news; and from ſuch /bort-band notes, detail 
a victory, a defeat, or a revolution. 

We have it alſo in our own power, by frequent- 
ing coffee-houſes reſorted to by public characters, 
or men known to have intelligence, to reap advan- 
tage from the art of liſtening; and, if we happen 
to have a tolerable aſſurance and ſome addreſs, 
we may even get occaſionally information directly 
from ſuch perſons. 

To the female ſex we are indebted for ſome 
of our moſt important articles of news; but as 

this 
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this and ſome other ſources are too delicate to be 
enlarged upon, I here draw the curtain. 

There is another means of early intelligence, 
often more uſeful than any. When conjectures 
are formed by politicians, that a particular occur- 
rence is likely to take place, immediately form 
facts from ſuch conjectures—import them in pri- 
vate letters from your valuable correſpondents at 
Hamburgh, Vienna, Liſbon, or Conſtantinople, — 
make ſuch a detail of circumſtances as to give 
your fabrication an air of truth ; but always endea- 
vour to underſtand ſomething of the ſubject, and 
alfo the fituation of the place about which you 
fpeak, otherwiſe you will be apt to commit ſad 
blunders. If once in a hundred times you have 
been right in your conjecture, you have matter of 
triumph for months—if any thing, in general 
ſimilar, however differing in particulars, has 
occurred, it is ſtill a confirmation of your prior 
intelligence—Nay, I have even known an inge- 
nious Editor perſuade his readers, that a directly 
contrary piece of news was a corroboration of his 
fatement—a letter from Buonaparie has proved 
the truth of his having been affaſſinated by the 
Tripoline Gentleman. Art all events, theſe fabri- 
cations afford equal ſatisfaction, eſpecially if 
agreeable to the rcaders* wiſhes, as if they were 
facts. —It is News, not Truth, that is looked for. 
A paper that would attempt to confine itſelf to 


gennine and authentic intelligence, would find 
| few 


8 
few purchaſers, while another, daily filled with 
agreeable and flattering lies, will be read with 
avidity. | 

When by any of the practices J have mentioned, 
you procure or make a novel article, fop the 
\ preſs to announce it—publiſh a /econd edition— 
exhibit it to the gaping paſſengers, in large cha- 
racters, at your window, and, whether true or 
falſe, fail not to puff it for weeks afterwards. It 

is almoſt ſuperfluous to mention that a /econd 
e dilion means only the inſertion, inſtead of ſome- 
thing elſe, of this wonderful news, which is for 
that purpoſe kept back in a few of the firſt copies 
thrown off, 

Among the ſources of prior intelligence, I 
had almoſt omitted to enumerate articles fabri- 
cated, as taken from the French Journals— 
received by expre/s—and by you excluſively. You 
may even go ſo far as to forge an entire Paris 
Paper; but this is both too dangerous and expen- 
ſive to be practiſed, unleſs either you or your 
friends intend a great ſtroke in the Alley; and it 
is not a ſcheme that will bear frequent repetition. 

In manufacturing news, you muſt conſider the 
deſcription of your readers. Some will ſwallow 
almoſt any thing favourable to their wiſhes, 
although notoriouſly falſe, and however impro- 
bable or extravagant, eſpecially if you give it 
boldly and without bluſhing—for it is poſſible to 
bluſh upon paper. But if your readers be tainted 

with 
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with ſkepticiſm, you muſt be ſomewhat more 
upon your guard, ſo as to give at leaſt a plauſi- 
bility to your tales. 

Whatever licence you take in fabricating your- 
ſelf, beware of the fabrications of others; and 
above all, receive with caution anonymous news, 
however tempting ; otherwiſe you may be egre- 
giouſly gulled and made ridiculous, by wags or 
deſigning enemies. One of our moſt enlightened 
Journals fell into this ſnare. With great parade 
the Editor publiſhed a letter, of indiſputable 
authenticity, from his valuable correſpondent, 
James CAMPBELL, detailing ſome abſolute impoſ- 
fibilities, (ſuch as there being found on board of 
a French ſeventy-four gun ſhip, taken on the 
coaſt of Scotland, by a few unarmed peaſants, 
ſeveral cheſts, each containing ten thouſand ſtand | 
of arms—or about ſeventy tons weight !) and was 
compelled, a few days after, to acknowledge, 
that the whole was an impoſition on his credulity, 
and his boaſted correſpondent as much a action 
as the news. But— 


« The pleaſure ſurely is as great, 
« Of being cheated, as to cheat.” 


And were the individual Jamie Campbell to 
write another letter, equally gratifying, the 
Editor would inſert it; and, what is more, his 


| readers would believe it. 


I knew a paper commence its luminous courſe, 
with 
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with a ſtory (printed in horn-book characters) of 
the French General Dumourier's army, having 
laid down their arms to the Duke of Brunſwick, 
who was within a dozen miles march of Paris; 
and defend this tale for more than a month after 
it was known to have been falſe ; yet this paper 
is ſtill conſidered in the firſt circles, as an infal- 
lible ſource of correct intelligence. 
When you tell a ſtory that is diſcovered to 72 
a lie, aſſert that you copied it from a morning 
paper, notorious for fal ſhood: —as this deſcrip- 
tion will apply to moſt of your rivals, it is not 
eaſy to detect you; but, if you ſhould find that 
you cannot throw it off yourſelf, ſtand to it 
boldly, and brazen it out. If, for example, you 
ſhould give. an account of a ſerjeant diverting 
the courſe of a cannon ball with his hand, inſiſt 
upon the truth of it, and demonſtrate in every 
ſubſequent paper, how eaſily it could be done. 
There are fabrications of the more humble 
kind, which you may make without number, 
without bounds, and without riſk. I allude to 
thoſe wonderful occurrences which never fail to 
attract attention, eſpecially among female readers; 
ſuch are accounts of a man being in good health 
and ſound underſtanding, at a hundred and fifty 
years of age---a woman being delivered of five 
ſtout children, four boys and a girl---a mule 
bringing forth a colt---a monkey beating a bull- 
dog in fair combat -a woman living eight days 
C buried 
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buried in the ſnow, &c. &c. This ingenious 
and innocent ſpecies of fiction I particularly 
recommend to the Sunday papers, their readers 
in general delighting in miracles, and having 
very wide throats. | | 
It gives the public a great idea of the truth, as 
well as importance of your information, if you 
throw out hints of the impropriety of communi- 
"cating all you know upon the ſubject---and when 
you find that a rival print has got an article of 
intelligence before you, you may ſafely ſay that 
you knew this long ago, but did not think it pru- 
dent to make it public“ I always (ſays Juſtice 
Woopcock) thought that Thomas was a better 
man's child than he appeared to be, though I never 
mentioned it.” When any political event occurs, 
remind your readers that you foretold it let 
them find out where. | 

The Monthly Magazines and Reviews are an 
extenſive ſource of literary intelligence, poetry, 
and a variety of miſcellaneous matter. Theſe 
you may pillage with impunity : and as you pro- 
cure them the day before their publication, they 
appear as original in your journal, as in thoſe 
from which you took them. It is, however, beſt 
to take your original poetry from old magazines. 
T preſume, I need not adviſe you never to be 
without a copy of that admirable comic author, 
Mr. Joszen MILLER. There are alſo a variety 
of ingenious French works, of the ſame deſcrip- 
| tion, 
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tion, from which your tranſlator may afford you 
a conſtant ſupply of attic ſalt. | 

The Leading Article is that which, of all others, 
requires moſt genius and talent. As you, Perhaps, 
have neither, you may adopt the ſentiments, only 
changing the language, of a paper of the prece- 
ding day; or you may pick up ſome ideas in the 
coffee-houſe, or in the company of your more 
brilliant brother editors. In the abridgment, under 
this head, of your elſewhere- detailed intelligence, 
take care not to deviate too much from the details, 
unleſs your doing ſo will anſwer a purpoſe to your 
party. Then indeed it is not only excuſable, but 
laudable, eſpecially as a great proportion of 
readers will be ſatisfied with your re/umz, without 
troubling themſelves with examining the parti- 
culars, Although I have already hinted at it, I 
may alſo mention the eaſe with which you can 
ſlip in a fabricated article among the details of 
foreign news, that may counteract the imme- 
diate impreſſion of any unfavourable intelligence. 
In doing fo, you conſult not only your readers' 
feelings, but perhaps their health, which might 
be impaired by too great a depreſſion of ſpirits 
from unwelcome news. 

The reporting parliamentary debates Is at beſt 
a bore; but if one were obliged to go through 
this taſk conſcientiouſly, it would be an intole- 
rable fatigue. The cafieſt way I can adviſe, is to 
go into the Houſe for half an hour, and from 

| | thence 
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thence to adjourn to the ſmoaking-room, where, 
from among the other reporters, you can pick 
up the names of the ſpeakers, and perhaps ſome 
quotation, or other palpable point in their 
ſpeeches with ſuch aſſiſtance you can eaſily 
furniſh a debate, eſpecially if you know any thing 
of the ſubject; and in many inſtances you have 
by this rule publiſhed ſpeeches better than thoſe 
that were delivered. If a queſtion has been argued 
before, you can never be at a nonplus, if you 
know only who ſpoke, If at any time, for want 
of matter, you are obliged to cut ſhort your 
report, you may take the merit of detailing it 
fully next day,—from another paper. But whatever 
may be your talents, your ingenuity, and your 
practice, never attempt to fabricate the report of 
a debate altogether in your ſtudy. I have known 
one of our moſt celebrated reporters, from a 
neglect of this precaution, furniſh the public 
with a long and intereſting debate, when there 
had been no Houſe. | 
The reports of law caſes are much eaſier any 
friend about Weſtminſter-hall will give you a 
general idea of the buſineſs of the day, ſo as to 
enable you to detail the particulars. Beſides, the 
attornies or parties will be glad to furniſh you 
with zbeir account of the matter, and perhaps 
pay for inſerting it. 
The ſame means will aſſiſt you in theatrical 
criticiſm ; and you may always paſs an hour or - 
two 
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two in an agreeable lounge in a box, where you 
will hear the obſervations of thoſe around you, 
reſpecting a new piece, or a new performer ; here 
too you are ſure to be aſſiſted by the author or 
player; and it is eaſy to make ſome common- 
place remarks, favourable or unfavourable, accor- 
ding as you are feed. But it looks ill to ſay that a 
new play was received with great applauſe, when 
it was actually damned, 

As all your brethren do the ſame, you can have 
no ſcruple to proſtitute your paper to the daily 
inſertion of the moſt groſs, impudent, clumſy, 
and hyperbolical praiſes, delivered 7 your own 
name, of certain public amuſements, for payment 
of ſix or ſeven ſhillings. - 

When I mentioned the method of getting news 
from ſervants in great families, I meant toallude, 
not only to political intelligence, but alſo to, 
what is not the leaſt attractive department of a 
paper, the news of the faſhionable world, and 
the propagation of private ſcandal. Here, how- 
ever, you muſt be upon your guard againſt proſe- 
cutions— individuals are apt to be vindictive: 
and thoſe perſons are naturally moſt tenacious of 
their character, who have leaſt to loſe. Do not 
forget that truth is a libel ; and that you may be 
condemned to the payment of many thouſand 
pounds, for an inſinuation againſt the character 
of a woman, who 1s afterwards proved to have 


been guilty of the moſt criminal incontinence. 
: I ſhould - 
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I ſhould take up too much of your valuable 
time, were I to detail the various methods by 
which you may. libel individuals with impunity. 
I ſhall therefore, for the preſent, mention only 
one rule, out of many: firſt give your libel as 
ſtrong as you pleaſe, but with no name: in the 
next paragraph introduce by name the perſon 
meant thus: 

« On Sunday laſt, a certain lady of quality, 
not an hundred miles from Groſvenor-Square, 
was diſcovered in bed with her footman.” | 

e Lady A—— was not laſt night in her box 
at the Opera.” 

If with every precaution you ſhould get into a 
ſcrape, and a proſecution be threatened, be as 
mean and cringing, as you were before. inſolent 
and abuſive make any conceſſion; inſert any 
apology, however degrading; ſubmit, in ſhort, to 
any thing, even to a horſe-whipping, rather than 
riſk a law -ſuit. 

J cannot approve of the too general uſe of 
ſciſſars and paſte—altho' you mult fill your paper 
chiefly by copying from the others, it would cer- 
tainly look better, if the paragraphs were put into 
ſomething of a new dreſs. And, as the greater 
part of the articles you copy are probably falſe, 
you may occaſionally alter the ſenſe, as well as 
.the language, fo that your intelligence will become 
itſelf original. 


It is ſtill more awkward, always to copy lite- 
85 
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rally the obſervations and hits of your contem- 
poraries but, in altering theſe, take care not 
to let the point in the original evaporate; in ſhort 
it is not ſafe to meddle with them, unleſs you 
have ſome wit yourſelf. 

When you catch a ſubject for wit or abuſe, do 
not run it down too much do not, for example, 
if two miniſters ſhould appear drunk in the Houſe 
of Commons, make above a hundred epigrams 

on the occurrence; | 

When you have occaſion to ſpeak of a rival 
paper, you cannot do it in too contemptuous a 
ſtyle, nor make too frequent application to it of 
the epithets low, vulgar, contemptible, hireling, 
jacobin, | ſeditious, conſumptive, expiring, lying, vile 
hangman-burnt, impudent, ſcurrilous, and ſo forth. 
When you find your fale low, it may be attended 
with advantage to form a concert with a brother 
Editor, to abuſe one another into notice. 

Recommend to the conductors of the typo- 
graphical department of 'your Journal, not to 
commit ſuch blunders as totally to change the 
ſenſe ; otherwiſe your printer may be as ready to 
draw you into a proſecution, as you are to lead 
him into ſuch a ſcrape. Every one has heard of 
an edition of the Bible, in which the eighth 
commandment was, by an error of the prels, 
printed—* thou ſhalt commit adultery ;” and it is 
evident, that in a thouſand inſtances, the mean- 
ing of a ſentence or paragraph may be altogether 

reverſed, 
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reverſed, by the addition or omiſſion of the 
monoſyllable not, or other ſuch apparently inſigni- 
ficant word. Nay the miſplacing of a comma, 
or miſpelling of a word, may make a libel. 
A Paper admired in all the firſt circles, lately 
ſtated, that “one hundred thouſand Ruffiarns, 
(meaning Ruſjans) were ready to march againſt 
the French.“ Fortunately the Journal that made 
this blunder is of known loyalty, otherwiſe the 
libel would probably not have been overlooked 
by the Ruſſian Ambaſſador. 

A ſtill more recent inſtance of the 8 
conſequences of typographical miſtakes, occurred 
to a paper of the firſt reſpectability, in the report 
af the Old Bailey Trials, April Seſſions, 1799. 
It was ſtated that the Grand Jury came into court, 
and applied to be diſcharged; and that, after a 
ſuitable exhortation from LoxD Kenyon, they 
were © Ordered to be privately whipped and diſ- 
charged.“ Such a paragraph naturally excited the 
indignation of the Grand Jurors, who next day 
held a meeting on the occaſion, One of the num- 
ber, being a perſon verſed in the law of libels, obſer- 
ved, from Lorp Cokx, that to draw the figure of a 
gallows upon a perſon's back, was a libel ;. and as 
whipping was more diſgraceful than hanging, 4 
fortiori, to draw a cat-o'nine-tails on the backs 
of all the gentlemen preſent, was a ſtill grofler 
libel ; which was here farther aggravated by being 
directed againſt them as public characters, and 

when 
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when in the exerciſe of one of the moſt honour- 
able functions in the country. Upon theſe grounds 
it was reſolved to apply to his Majeſty's Attorney 
General, to inſtitute a proſecution. One of the 
Jurors, however, having recommended to his 
brethren, to demand, in the firſt place, of the 
Editor, his reaſon for publiſhing this unprovoked, 
fcandalous, falſe, and malicious libel, a com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpoſe. On their 
applying to the Journaliſt, it was diſcovered that 
the whole was a miſtake of the Compoſitor, who 
had omitted the words, „ three priſoners were 
ordered to be privately whipped,” &c. Now, 
although this explanation ſatisfied the Grand Jurys 
yet had they proceeded in a proſecution, the per- 
ſons belonging to the newſpaper muſt have been 
convicted; for, according to the law and prac- 
tice, in caſes of libel, the quo animo is not to be 
taken into conſideration, and neither ignorance 
of the contents, or of the infertion of a libel, is 
an excuſe to either Editor, Printer, or Publiſher, 
each of whom is reſponſible for every thing con- 
tained in the paper, 

Whatever complaints are heard of the badneſs 
of the times, no ſuch /editions ſentiments ever 
proceed from your mouths—you may indeed 
perhaps complain of the heavy ſtamp duties, but 
never of the decay of trade: on the contrary, 
the fame and circulation of your Journal is 
extending itſelf daily. It is, certainly, a neceſ- 

D ſary 
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ſary rule to puff the quantity ſold ; but it may be 
carried too far: ſome regard ought to be paid to 
decency, and attention ought alſo to be paid to 
memory. It appears inconſiſtent to ſay, that 
you fell three thouſand, and, perhaps a month 
after, to boaſt to the ſame individual, that your 
ſale has increaſed lo two thouſand five hundred; 
eſpecially if at the ſame time it be known that 
you do not circulate /even hundred. If you can 
prevail upon your preſsmen to make an affidavit 
that the ſale of your paper is upon the increaſe, 
it may have a good effect, but take care not to let 
them ſwear to the particular number thrown off, 
unleſs you ſhould think it worth while to be at the 
expence of printing, for one day, twelve or 
fifteen hundred additional, for the purpoſe of 
reconciling their conſciences. | 
This branch of the ſubject naturally leads me 
to mention the annual puff of the iſt of January. 
The manufacture of that piece of compoſition 
requires conſiderable ingenuity, and poelical fancy, 
eſpecially as there is a general trial of {kill upon 
the occaſion; you can however, have recourſe 
to precedents. ] have known an Editor ſucceed 
happily in this reſpect, by lying by, till the 2d of 
January, when he had all the field ro himſelf, and 
the reſt open to his animadverſions; but I cannot 
- approve of this ſort of jockey ſhip. 

You muſt take every means to ingratiate your- 


with the zeuſinen. Be not ſparing in treats, or 
5 even 
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even pecuniary gratifications. It is in their 
power to puſh you into notice, by not only 
recommending your paper, but by impoſing, and 
and in a manner forcing it upon their cuſtomers. 
Many readers care little what paper they get, 
and to ſuch your's is ſurely as good as any other. 

The moſt profitable article being advertiſe- 
ments, or, as they are technically called, Ads, 
you ought to take every means to procure as many 
of theſe as poſſible. Employ a perſon of addreſs, 
or at leaſt of impudence, as a jactal, to go through, 
among the adyertifing people, to ſolicit their Ads, 
to puff your paper as of all others the moſt 
univerſally read, —in ſhort, either to reaſon or teize 
thera into compliance. In order to decoy adver- 
tiſements, you may inſert a number gratis, to fill 
your page; in the ſame way as orders are given 
in the Theatre, to fill the houſe. 

When a perſon is in the habit of advertiſing 
with you frequently, you can now and then clap 
in his Ad when you are ſhortit is eaſy to get 
your clerk or publither to brazen it out, that it 
was fo ordered, 

When you find at any time that you cannot 
make a decent diſplay of Ads, expreſs your regret, 
that on account of the very important intelli- 
gence of the day, you have been' obliged to 
poſtpone a number; and intreat your advertiſing 
friends, if they wiſh to have the advantage of a 
2 85 ſo univerſally read, and whoſe ſale “is 

«unprecedented 
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unprecedented in the annals of newſpapers,“ to 
be early in their application. 

But, if with every artifice you cannot procure 
advertiſements, make a merit of dropping them | 
altogether, to afford room for a greater quantity 
of news; Which will give you a pretence for 
raiſing your paper three halfpence or two-pence 


7 1n price, 


One material article of profit in our profeſſion 
is technically called Ixx, from its ſaving of that 
article, Under this is comprehended the money 


received for Ads never inſerted, That perquiſite 


properly belongs to the publiſher, but of which 
you are allowed your ſhare; or, at leaſt, you pay 
him leſs ſalary, in conſideration of his excluſive 
enjoyment of this privilege, But the grand 


article under this head, is money received for 


ſuppreſſing intelligence, that is, for not expoſing 
certain facts, or certain characters. How many 
Times has it happened, that to be the Herald, 
announcing the publication, on a future day, of 
the detail of a law-caſe, or ſome other particular 
circumſtance, which a party concerned wiſhed ta 
be huſhed, has brought the Editor as much money, 
as a week's profits put all together, | 

I ſhall not treſpaſs farther upon your time; but, 
hoping you will reap advantage from the hints I 
have thrown, out, I remain, 

Gentlemen, 
Loxpox, Your moſt obedient Servant, 


July 1205, 1799. . 
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APPENDIX. 


The following humourous Letter, which appeared in 1 the 

| Public Advertiſer a good many years ago, and may be 
new to a number of Readers, will form a proper Sup» 
plement to the preceding Advice. The reputed Author 
of this Supplement is CAL EBS WRHITETOORD, Eſq. 


HILST you and your correſpondents are ſo laud- 
ably employed in watching over the welfare of 
the ſtate, keeping a jealous eye on Miniſters, and point- 


ing out the errors of Government, I wiſh (if you could 


but find time for it) that you would pay ſome little at- 
tention to your on errors, 

Perhaps it will appear the higheſt degree of preſump- 
tion, to offer advice to a perſon in your eminent ſtation ; 
one who every day (Sundays excepted) dictates to miniſters, 
and counſels kings; ene who is read and admired in every 
part of the Britiſh dominions. 

It is for this very reaſon, Sir, that I think it incumbent 
on me to tell you of your miftakes; for you cannot ſay 
with Job, 4 Albeit that I have erred, mine ERROR remaineth 
with MYSELF.” No, Mr. Woodfall, your errors circu- 
late far and wide; they miſrepreſent many, and miſlead 
more; in ſhort, the errors I mean, are errors of the preſs, 
or, as my learned friend Sir James Hodges expreſſes them, 
in one Engliſh-Latin-ſingular-plural word, erratums. 

Of 
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Of all errata, the moſt Harmleſi are thoſe which make 
ſtark-ſtaring nonſenſe. Theſe are never imputed to the 
writer, but are corrected by the reader, in his own minds 
as he goes along. But the dangerous ones are thoſe which 
make a kind of half-ſenſe, and. paſs current as the ſenſe of 
the author, until the day following, when your liſt of 
errata transfers the blame from the writer to the printer, 
However, I muſt ſay that printers (with all their profef- 
ſions of candour) are as little apt to acknowledge their 
errors as the reſt of mankind: for not one erratum in ten 
is ever acknowledged: and, indeed, I ſuppoſe they very 
ſeldom wauld, | unleſs. at the particular deſire of the 
writer. | | 
As I have ſaid much about the errors of the preſs, it may 
naturally be expected that I ſhould produce ſome proofs of 
what I have aſſerted. This I am enabled to do, having paid 
particular attention to them for ſome time paſt, and having 
looked more, ſharply after, them, than the promotions civil 
or military, the prices of corn or of ſtocks, the liſt of 
ſhips or bankrupts, or of thoſe paragraphs which inform 
who is dead, who is married, or who is hanged. 
But now for the particulars of the charge. 
I have known you throw an injurious reflection on all 
the crowned heads' in Europe at one ſtroke; for inſtead of 
potentates, you have called them potatoes, as if they had 
been mere vegetables, As to the King of Pruſſia, you talk 
of him in a different ſtyle ; for, inſtead. of the Hera of 
Pruſſia, you have made him the Nera. Next day comes 
your apology, or your erratum, which ſometimes, inſtead 
of mending matters, makes things worſe, and like an arch- 
tinker, in ſtopping one hole, makes two; as I remember 
my old friend Alderman Faulkner, of Dublin, corrected 
an error in his Journal, . Erratum in our laſt ; for his 
Grace the Dutcheſs of Dotſet, read her Grace the Duke of 


Dorſet.” Indeed, a blunder ſcems to be ſomething of the 
5 nature 
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nature of a beg, the more you ſtruggle the deeper you get 
into it, But, to proceed, You have on ſeveral occaſions 


uſed the Dage of Genoa extremely ill, and never have made 
him the leaſt apology for omitting the laſt letter in his 
title; though if you had deſired your readers next day, in- 
ſlead of Dag, to read Doge, I do confeſs that it would have 
been no great reparation. 

I remember the Iriſh Parliament, ſome time ago, were 
offended at ſomething in the Public Advertiſer ; and took 
up the matter ſo warmly, that they ordered the paper to be 
burnt. Now, Mr. Woodfall, whether 5 have taken 
umbrage alſo and like-wiſe, or whether it proceeds from 
negligence, I know not; but certain it is, that ſeveral un- 
lucky miſtakes have happened relative to that reſpectable 
body. At their firſt meeting you told us, (inſtead of a 
bi11) that a motion would be made for leave to bring in a 
bull; and afterwards another motion, that the order of the 
Dey be read, as if it was an aſſembly on the coaſt of Bar- 
vary. —You told us, one day, that Lord —, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, had been ſafely delivered of a 
daughter; and we were all very anxious, on my lord's ac- 
count, tiſl the day following, when you delivered his lord- 
ſhip of the burthen, and brought the child into the world 
in a more natural way, 

In a late ſcuffle under the Piazza, Covent Garden, you 
informed us that an Iriſh officer had got a confuſion in his 
head; and you made no apology afterwards, thinking, 1 
ſuppoſe, there was no occaſion for any, as you were right 
to a f. ; 

Not long ago you advertiſed a ſpeedy cure for raptures ; 
and I am afraid it gave ſome wicked bachelor occaſion to 
ſcoff at the holy ſtate of matrimony ; for, as the devil 


would have it {I mean one of your devils), the very next 
advertiſement 
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advertiſement to it was from a gentleman who wanted 2 
wife, and over it was printed Matrimony in capitals ; con- 
ſequently it appeared that matrimony was the moſt ſpeedy 


and effectual cure for ns, though of ever ſo long 
ſtanding, &c. &c. 


I have known you advertiſe, inſtead of a never-failing 
remedy, an ever-failing remedy : now, Sir, though this 
might be ſtriAly true, © yet I hold it not proper that it 
ſhould be ſo ſet down,” as I ſuppoſe the quack- doctor paid 
you his money for conveying a very different ſenſe to the 
public. In a receipt lately publiſhed for the cure of the 
plague, inſtead of rue, you put rice; and ſo make a pudding 
of it; and in advertiſing a courſe of lectures, you turned a 


Hllabus into a Jpliabub ; and called the perpetual motion a 


perpetual notion, 


E wiſh you would be a little more cautious in advertiſing 
Salvation not neceſſary; for it happened, that by omitting 
the 7 in ſalivation, you gave great offence to ſome very 
good chriſtians in my neighbourhood ; and alſo gave occa- 
hon to ſome wicked punters to obſerve, that it was not the 
firſt time an eye had been loſt in falivation ; nay, that ſome 
people had been ſo unlucky as to loſe a abs 


There is another advertiſement which frequently occurs, 
beginning with, “ /Yhereas ſeveral evil-minded perſons, &c.” 
One day you made it evil- minded parſont, which was ex- 
tremely unlucky ; for in theſe times of infidelity, people are too 
apt to ſcoff at the clergy, and indeed at all ferious ſubjects; 
as to myſelf, I muſt confeſs that J am particularly hurt 
at thoſe impertinent levities with which ſome people indulge 
themſelves, being a perſon of a ſerious turn of mind, and 
of a diſpoſition rather ſaturnine and grave. 


It too often happens, Mr. Woodfall, that “ what 
fhuuld be grave you turn to farce.” I remember in your 


papers, 


* * 
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paper, a ſenſible, pathetic letter, ſigned 4 Citizen: he la- 
ments the internal ſtate of this country, and you made it 
the infernal ſtate 3 when he exclaimed, fad reverſe ! you 
made him cry out, ſad reverie! he diſapproved of all xa” 
tional reflections, you made him diſapprove of all rational 
reflections; and, talking of the fate of empires, you made 
bim ſay the fat of empires. Now as there are ſo many 
ſtanding jokes about citizens being fond of fat (whether 
turtle fat or veniſon fat), this unlucky miſtake quite ſpoiled 
the letter, diſobliged my friend the Citizen, and “ all the 
e fat was in the fire.“ And here I cannot help taking 
notice of a paragraph ſome time ſince, containing an ac- 
count of the election of a worthy alderman for a certain 
ward; when, inſtead of ſaying he was duly. elected, you 
ſaid he was dully elected, and thereby afforded a handle for 
breaking ſome common-place jeſt on that reſpectable body 
of men the Court of Aldermen. Another time, in the 
account of an entertainment given by a worthy alderman to 
the deputy and common-council of his ward, where they 
dined on turtle, you ſaid they died on turtle; as if they 
had all ate till they choaked or burſt ; whereas, on the 
contrary, it was extremely remarkable, that none either 
over- ate themſelves, or caught a ſurſeit that day. 


From ſeveral articles, Mr. Woodfall, one would be apt 
to conclude, that you were no great geographer ; for you 
tell us of corſairs fitted out from Turin, inſtead of Tunis; 
and that the Cbineſe had revolted againſt the Spaniards, in- 
ſtead of the Chiieſe: now, though theſe two nations are on 
different ſides of the globe, I ſuppoſe you thought they 
were near neighbours, being within an ell of each other. 
Laſt year, when the Ruſſian fleet took the Iſſe of Lemnes, 
you told us that part of the ſquadron remained at the Iſle 


of Candy, and the reſt were going to attack the Iſle of 
E Lemons ; 
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Lemons: you ſuppoſed, no doubt, that Candy was a ſugar 
Iſland, and that they were gone to the Iſle of Lemons for 
fruit, and ſo between them to upp the fleet [pro bono 
publico) with punch. | 

One day you told us the combined army of the Turks 
and Tartars (inſtead of a Kam) was commanded by a Ram; 
as if they had been a parcel of ſheep: and when it was 
expected the two armies were coming to Action, you ſaid 
they were coming to Aden; and as there was a conſider- 
able fall of ſtocks about that time, I have reaſon to think 
it was owing to the above report, or to ſome other equally 
be | 


1 trembled for you during the whole time of the con- 
greſs at Fockzany; it is a tickliſh word in the hands of a 
careleſs compoſitor, and one does not know what terrible 
work he might make of it. Apropos, it is not long ſince 
you advertiſed a view of the canal of Hnice, and you made 


it the canal of Venus; and in the account of a houſebreak- 


ing, inſtead of, the rogues broke in at the window, you 
ſaid they broke in at the w:idow. 


When you informed us that a certain lady was cone to 
paſs the holydays at her country-ſeat near Corydon, every 
reader ſuppoſed that ſome ſcandal was meant, till the next 
day when we learnt that there was no Corydon in the caſe, 
and that her lady ſhip was only gone to her e e 
near Croydon. 


One day you told us, that ſome Fogliſh lord (whoſe 
name I forgot) was arrived at Naples with his tabor; tra- 
velling with a fabor ſeemed to be an odd kind of conceit 3 
but his lordſhip Capparemment) was fond of muſic, though 
the tabor and pipe ſeemed more adapted to a lugged bear than 

'a lord on his travels: thus we reaſoned, till the erratum of 
next day deſired us, for tabor to read tutor,” -. 


If 
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N If your compoſitors are bad geographers, they are iz 


leaſt as bad arithmeticians : wherever ſums occur, they are 
ſure to make a ſad figure. I remember, at different times 
laſt year, they made the compulſatory India loan 14,000, 
140,000, and ſometimes 14,000,000; in ſhort, they have 


no adequate ideas of figures; and as to ciphers, they con- 


ſider them as mere nothings; and that adding or taking away 
two or three of them from a ſum makes no difference at — 
J have known you turn a matter of hearſay, into a matte 
of hereſy; Damon, into a Damon; a delicious girl, into a 
delirious girl; the comic muſe, into a comic mauſe; a Jewiſh 
Rabbi, into a Jewiſh Rabbit; and when a correſpondent, 
lamenting the corruption of the times, exclaimed, O Me- 


res! you made him cry, O Meſes! 


| You ſhould conſider, Mr. Printer, that there is a mate= 
rial difference between acting with the utmoſt Jenity, and 
utmoſt /evity ; between fafious and facetious ; fellow and 
felon; imprudent and impudent ; reſolution and revolution; 
Runny-mead and running mad; loud profeſſions and lewd pro. 
faſſions; words and works ; ſearing and rearing ; Thavies Inn 
and Thieves Inn; minutes and minuets ; rubies and bubbies ;; 
a tube anda tub: all of which words I have obſerved you, 
Sir, at times, uſe indiſcriminutely. 

I know you will ſay that the people ought to conſider the 
conſtant hurry which attends the publication of a daily 
paper; that the Public Advertiſer is in ſo great requeſt, and 
and people are ſo eager to get it, with all its imperfeftions 
on its head, that you really have not time to be more cor- 
rect.— Ah, Maſter Woodfall! it would be well for mankind 
if reformation, like charity, were always to begin at home; 
and that people would try to mend themſelves, inſtead of 
beſtowing ſo much fruitleſs and thankleſs pains in admo- 
niſhing their neighbours. You, Sir, have beſtowed much 

time 


time and labour, and oil, floods of ink and reams of paper, 
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in adviſing miniſters of ſtate, and correcting the meaſures 
of Government; and, after all, I dare ſay yoa yourſelf -will 
allow that they are at this moment not one bit beitet or 
»wiſer than when you firſt undertook to mend then. 

here fore take an old man's advice, friend Woodfall; 


ſiet a pattern to thy brother printers; leave for a while the 
care of the ſlate to thoſe who are paid for ĩt look at home; 


begin a neee and « N wann 
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Thy ſincere well- wiſner; 


EMENDATOR. 
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